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ss THE PROBLEM 


Jemocracy and the Negro 


Preface 


,Many groups, within and without the churches, are this 
umter rethinking the question of the Negro and American 
ce. The assurance of decent race relations in the United 
fates can no longer be dismissed as something to be settled 
atomatically and painlessly. It must be settled soon, with 
se assurance of even-handed justice, or it will be left to the 
sbitrament of bitter struggle. Democracy, without such as- 
france to the Negro, is and will remain a vain mockery. 


The Council for Social Action is proud to present this state- 
sent from a distinguished representative of the Negro group. 
farion Cuthbert is one of the secretaries of the National 
'.\W.C.A. devoting her time to the training of leaders. She 
as had a varied experience as Principal of Burrel Normal 
thool in Alabama, as Dean of Women at Talledega College, 
a fellow of the National Council-on Religion in Higher 
ducation, as the author of “Juliette Derricotte,’ “April. 
srasses,” and “We Sing America.” She has recently returned 
1om a conference in Germany of leaders in secondary educa- 
on, which she attended as the representative of the National 
vard of the Y.W.C.A. wot 


| Miss Cuthbert speaks her mind in this pamphlet on the issues 
vnfronting America in its dealing with the Negro, and the = __ 
lings she says are sobering and challenging. of 


ption $1.00 per year. Ten cents each for single copies; seven cents each for ten or 
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_ conquer the New World? Could black men toil hard enou 
_ make America wealthy? Were the rewards of work as & 
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America’s Question Mark 


The Negro continues to be one of the greatest questiot 
marks on the American scene. No matter whether the issu 
turns on economics, politics, or some other phase of our culture 
up comes the question of the Negro. 


Can labor weld a front to meet the pressure of capital with 
out including in its ranks this source of man-power? 


Can he be ignored by government or in the election 0 
leaders ? ’ 


Can art, literature and music evade the complexes of hi 
life, his spontaneity and his rhythms? 


There is no better illustration of his importance in the lif 
of our country than in the interest and tension which cente 
around him during the time of the presidential election. I 
no other presidential campaign has the Negro vote been § 
seriously considered as in 1936. Newspaper headlines te 
the story: i 

“Negro Voters Hold Balance at Missouri Polls,” 

“Battles Over Lily-Whites Mark Convention of G.O.P.,” 

‘Selects Ford as No. 2 Man on Red Slate,” : 

“Farley Making Bid to Capture Negroes’ Votes,” 

“Negroes Hold Pennsylvania Political Power,” 
~ “Negro Vote May Give Maryland to Republicans.” 

“Why,” asks America, “should the Negro suddenly beco 
so important?” 


Let us review our history. 


The Negro has been our biggest question mark ever 
the Dutch dumped their cargo of black men on Virginial 
open shores. 


“The question arose in the seventeenth century: Cov 
America get black men to lend their brawn in the figh 


as ' 
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enced in better living for the hordes of Europe’s poor who 
ume crowding to the red man’s land to be divided with the 
ack man? Or was his contribution to the nation’s wealth to 
ecome the profit of his owners? 


_In the eighteenth century—were white men to shake off the 
aackles of Old World tyranny for all men, or was liberty. to 
> something attached to skin color, with black men in per- 
etual indenture? 


In the nineteenth century—were the new lands of the West 

be plantations of greed or homesteads of the free? Could 
‘Republic survive half slave and half free? Could the Con- 
itution make the black man a citizen? Was the Constitution 
ager than the fiery cross? 


‘In the twentieth century—was black industrial labor to be 
ragged north to moving belts of machines while transports 
‘tied regiments overseas to fight to make the world safe 
‘¢ democracy? With the world saved—for democracy!—was 
at democracy to begin at home with citizenship rights at last 
‘t those back men who had fought to keep a precious thing 
t Europe and for the world? 


‘And now today—in what direction will the Negro throw 
5s strength as America decides between new and old points 
view on the political and economic road it will follow dur- 


g the coming years? 


emocracy—Unfulfilled 
‘A healthy democracy calls for a party in power and a group 


Opposition. Both groups should be made up of individuals 
awn from the entire range of our society. When blocs are 
med from one class or from one race or around one in- 
‘est, the normal check and balance of our government is 


Own out of gear. Democracy is thus imperiled. 
or many years the Negro group was traditionally Repub- 


Now it is dividing between the two major parties, with 
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some trailing off to third parties. But in spite of new al- 
legiances, the Negro is still forced to think largely in terms 
his racial group and its welfare. This is an unhealthy condit 
tion for democracy. 
Why should the Negro think so much in terms of his own 
group? The answer lies in the denial of his basic citizenship 
rights. Were he equally a citizen he could forget his race. A 
Negro leader states the case succinctly: : 
“Voting is a cold-blooded proposition which one must 
approach with strategy and technique. Our basic technique 
is to play ball with the party in power. We dismiss the idea 
of individualism and after mapping out a program in racial 
tights we sell out to the highest bidder for those things and 

not for personal gain.’ 
So America forces a harassed people to weigh the grave 
~ issue of the whole course of democracy over against the most 
elementary guarantee of that democracy—the equality of + 
men before the state. 
Our democracy does not work, as far as the Negro is co n- 
cerned, in at least four fields: 


1. It does not adequately prepare him for citizenship through 
education. 


gts 2. It does not protect him in the exercise of his basic rights 
as a citizen. 


3. It does not give him equality before the law. 


ep 4. It does not encourage his entry into the industrial economy 
i of the country. 


~ Unequal Opportunities for Education 


In the United States we have thought of our school system as 
_ the most important place for the training of citizens. Th 
Negro is a citizen of the United States. But the segregatior 
; "prevailing i in the southern states, where over half the Negroes 
eas iit the country live, limits his preparation for citizenship. 
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“A Birmingham (Ala.) judge recently stated, ‘No Negro 
has ever been brought into my court who had passed the sixth 
grade in school.’ Unfortunately too many never get the 
chance to make any grade adequately. In the summer quar- 
terly number of the American Scholar, Edwin R. Embree, 
president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, characterizes the 
support given to Negro education in America as ‘grudging 
and unfair.’ 


“During the financial stress of recent years, several south- 
ern states felt compelled to cut educational appropriations 
to the bone. What this meant to schools for Negro children 
is indicated in this statement by Mr. Embree: “The average 
for all the southern states for which figures are available is 
an annual expenditure of $12.57 per Negro pupil, as con- 
trasted with $44.31 per white pupil.’ 


“The value of school plant and equipment he places in the 
ratio of $37 per Negro pupil to $157 per pupil in the white 
schools. ‘Poorly trained and abominably paid teachers’ and 
shortened school terms complete a doleful picture. 


“Prejudice used to say that education makes the Negro 

more susceptible to criminal impulse. The Alabama judge’s 

experience disproves that. Tuskegee and other southern 

institutions are eloquent testimony of what has been done- 

for the Negro, and also of his desire and ability to absorb 
_ education. But even several swallows do not make a sum- 

mer, and a new generation in the South protests that a few 
_ halls of higher learning do not make an ideal scholastic 
_ system.” 


‘Thousands of Negro children are thus inadequately schooled 
1 spite of the very great sympathy in the country for educating 
ae Negro. The sentiment is traditional in the North and is 
ppearing to a very noticeable degree in many places in the — 
jouth. But this willingness to give the Negro education runs 
pon two snags: 
1. The southern states are the poorest states in the Union. 


2. Gross discrimination in the handling of school funds as 
between Negro and white children is practiced by south- 
ern state and local school officials. 


_about an important change in the American school system. 


8 


Need for Federal Aid 


There is one proposed way out for the first problem—) 
Federal aid. Securing Federal aid for schools is already the} 
uppermost question before so large and important a school - 
group as the National Education Association. Those who 
are pressing for adequate schooling for Negro children may be. 
driven to seek government funds in order to effect equaliza- 
tion. If a bloc to aid Negro children is added to the already} 
sizeable group who are demanding such aid, there is consid- 
erable likelihood that such subsidies could be obtained, 
Whether or not federal aid would be a good thing in the long 
run, in light of the fact that education hitherto has been almost 
exclusively a State function, is an open question. Out of his 
necessity, however, the Negro may be instrumental in bringing 


Negroes are attacking the second problem by fighting the 
non-fulfillment by the states of their constitutionally made 
promise to provide “separate but equal” schools. The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People is 
demonstrating that segregation is a costly business. The first 
resolution adopted at its 1936 Annual Conference states: 


“We pledge ourselves to press forward with increased 

— vigor the struggle against jim-crowism and segregated edu- 
cational opportunities in all institutions of public learning 
wherever they exist. We recognize as fundamental that so- 
called ‘equal but separate accommodations,’ whether in edu- 
cational institutions, public conveyances or in any other phase 
of life, are a negation of the democratic process and. im- 
possible of attainment.” 


Equal accommodations call for graduate study for Negroes 
where it is provided for whites. There being no graduate 
study provided for Negroes in Maryland, Donald G. Murray, 
a Negro resident of Baltimore and a graduate of Ambher, 
College, applied for admittance to the law school of the | 
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versity of Maryland. This was a shock to the university 
Among other things the administration said it “could not as 
sume responsibility for what might happen if Negroes were 
admitted to the university.’ But the. Baltimore City Court 
decided that the University could not bar Murray. The Coutt 
of Appeals upheld the lower court. Murray was therefore ad- 
mitted to the law school in September, 1935. | 


Similar cases are pending which involve the University of 
Missouri and the University of Tennessee. 


The Association does not limit itself to these university cases. 
It is concerning itself also with cases involving the right of 
Negro children to attend a white high school where none is 
provided separately for Negroes and the right to transporta- 
tion facilities where they are necessary to school attendance. 


Among white leaders in education in the more advanced 
centers of the South, these activities are looked upon with 
some favor, and in one or two places both professors and 
students have gone on record as being in favor of Negroes 
attending their institutions. 


At the recent meeting of the Institute on Southern Regional 
Development, Dr. Guy B. Johnson of the University of North 
Carolina said there were four possible solutions to the demand 
by southern Negroes for opportunities to do graduate work: 

(1) to send the Negroes out of the state; (2) to add graduate 
work to the existing Negro institutions in the South; (3) a 
admit Negroes to the existing white graduate and professiona 
schools; or (4) to let the southern states pool their resource 
: and establish two or three centers for graduate and profes: 
sional work for Negroes. 


ee This last he considered the best solution, and while the 
soundness of such a next step is a highly debatable question 
the very fact that such particular attention is given to the 
‘matter is indicative of a new concern on the part of the south 
states with regard to their segregation policies in educatio 

as 
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Litizens Often Deprived of Vote 


We have spoken of the right to equal benefits from schools 
apported by taxpayers, Negro and white. Citizenship includes 
so the right to vote, the right to equal treatment under the 
uw, and the right to equal protection of life and property. 


Negroes admittedly hold the balance of power in several 
order, northern and eastern states. It is a curious fact, how- 
ver, that in those southern states where he lives in greatest 
umbers, he is barred from voting. 


In some southern states this is accomplished by means of 
ne poll tax. Legally this affects both Negro and white voters. 
ut the greater poverty of the Negro and his inability to pro- 
uce back records combine to make this restriction fall heavier 
pon him. 


In 1935 the United States Supreme Court upheld the Demo- 
rats of Texas in limiting the primary vote to white citizens 
a the grounds that a political party is a non-legal, private 
ganization — like a club or a fraternity——and is free to 
strict its membership. Since the numerical strength of the 


yemocrats invariably leads to their victory in the general — 


ection, the important election is the Democratic primary— 
ue one from which the Negro is excluded. 


A voter is also tested on his ability to interpret the Constitu- 
on. Mark Sullivan, in the September 6th issue of the New 
ork Herald Tribune describes this situation: 


__ “A colored man, to expound the Constitution to the satis- 
faction of a white Democrat election official, would need to 
have the combined juridical erudition of Chief Justice Charles 


| 


_E. Hughes, John Marshall and Sir William Blackstone. As 
- result a Negro at the polls in Mississippi is about as rare as 
a Hindu at a Presbyterian prayer-meeting.” ig 


* 


[he charge is made that the Negro vote can be bought and __ 
ivered outright. This charge was so glaring a misstatement __ 
fact that observers have come to the defense of the Negro. _ 


‘quickly than whites, that charges against them often have only 


a trial at Scottsboro, Alabama, they were sentenced to death. | 


on a freight train and with whom they had been fightin 


_ People and the International Labor Defense interceded, and} 
a new trial was obtained. In subsequent trials most of 
original accusations were taken back by the participants in 


x 
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One, with a long time association with Negroes in city politics,” 
writes in the August 13th issue of the New York Herald) 


Tribune: | 
“As a matter of fact, the Negro voter of today, and par- : 
ticularly the younger element, are influenced in their voting 
by very much the same motives and ideas as are the white 
people. The Negro vote cannot be delivered in bulk by any 
one, to any party, or to any candidate.” 


This gives a correct picture if one keeps in mind that along 
with freedom from traditional party loyalties goes the necessity 
to bargain for those rights which the Constitution of the United 
States has already declared to be theirs. 


Even the Law Discriminates 


Investigating groups in both New York and Chicago have 
found that Negroes are seized and accused of crimes more 


the weakest grounding in law, and that third degree methods 
characterize a large part of the treatment of Negroes by police. 
If such things are true in two of our largest and best ordered 
communities, what may be inferred about other parts of our 
country? Three cases of national fame, two of them also interna- 
tionally famous, illustrate the inequality in treatment of the 
Negto before the law. They also answer the question just 
raised. . 
~The innocent Scottsboro boys are still in jail. 


Five years ago nine Negro boys were arrested at the instiga-' 
tion of a crowd of white boys with whom they had been riding 


ibn 


Charges of raping two white girl tramps riding the same 
freight were lodged against the boys. After the semblance o 
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tay. Nevertheless the Scottsboro boys are still in jail, with 
ne of them given a 75-year sentence. The case has attracted 
vorld-wide attention. Demonstrations against the sentence 
ve been held in many countries. 

Angelo Herndon still faces the possibility of a sentence on a 
reorgia chain gang. 
In July, 1933, Angelo Herndon was arrested in Atlanta, 
weorgia, two weeks after leading a successful demonstration 
£ 1,000 Negro and white citizens in a demand for food. An 
ppropriation of $6,000 was voted by officials on the day after 
us entirely peaceful demonstration. But Herndon was 
qarged with inciting to insurrection under a slave law of 
866 and sentenced to 20 years on a chain gang. 


Ellington, Shields and Brown are witnesses to third degree 
eethods. 


These three Negroes of Mississippi were accused of murder. 
onfessions were obtained from them by hanging one of them 

rom a tree for a time and whipping another with a leather 

tap with buckles on it. Because of the way the confessions ~ 

ere obtained, the Supreme Court set aside the death sentences 
mposed on them and granted a new trial. 

As a citizen, the Negro is promised protection of life and 
roperty. As part of that protection of life he is promised trial 

y jury. 

Yet lynching continues unabated. 

There were 25 lynchings in 1935, making about one known 
mching every two weeks. Of these twenty-five, there was — 
ly one in which the victim was charged with rape and but 
utee in which the charge was attempted rape. This evidence _ 
isposes of the frequent statement that lynching is necessary 

| protect white women from attack. ee 
No other civilized country holds such a record. In some 
untries a ruthless extermination policy of particular groups . 
been carried on in accordance with certain political con- 
. But the killings of the United States described as — eae 
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lynchings are crimes of private vengeance wreaked by a pet 
son of persons upon a citizen for whom the Constitution of his 
country promises the fullest protection of the law and equality 
before that law. : 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People put up a magnificent fight for the passage of the Antt 
Lynching Bill. With an incredibly small budget and staff it 
maintained a lobby in Washington, secured the support of the 
most important liberal groups in the country and carried ona 
country-wide program of education through the press and the 
radio. Yet the bill was killed by Senate filibuster. 


Add to this long time record of savagery, largely concen 
trated in the South, the operations of the Black Legion. This 
offshoot of the Ku Klux Klan, waxing strongest in Michigan, 
but with alleged membership in a dozen or more states, took 

. for its objective the persecution of Catholics, Communists, 
Jews and Negroes. Kidnapping, flogging and murder. were it 
methods. It would be far from the truth to say that all mem- 
bers of these clans and legions are men murderous in desigi 
and lusty to kill. They could; upon occasion, however, “kill a 
Negro for a thrill” at a Saturday night drinking party. 


Something akin to this thrill, without the trappings of th 
Legion, took place in Kentucky in August. Around Owens: 
boro some 15,000 people gathered to see a Negro hanged 
Almost to the last it was hoped that the woman sheriff woulc 
do the hanging, but she contented herself in the end with 
_ merely looking on, along with the rest of the spectators whi 

paused, in the eating of hotdogs and the drinking of pop, t 
Mor coeer, > 
_* There is apprehension in our country at present over thi 
_. threat of Fascism. But what else than the starker forms ’o: 
__ Fascism have been practiced against a large portion of thy 
_ Negro population ever since they attained the status of citizen 
_ ship? Negroes have been subjected to sudden and brutal for 
without knowing the nature of the charges preferred agair 
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vem, or without the chance to obtain a hearing upon those 
aarges. They have been at the mercy of a powerful and ruth- 
ss majority which uses torture and murder to maintain its 
upremacy. The facility attained in practice upon-a helpless 
ack minority serves the forces of dictatorship well as they 
-ek to encroach upon the American form of government. It 
as in the heart of the South, where the greatest exploitation 
- the Negro takes place, that an actual dictatorship was tem- 
ofarily set up in Louisiana under Huey Long. 


“Civil liberties in the United States improved during the 
sar ended June, 1936 over the unusual preceding year,” an- 
yunces the American Civil Liberties Union. ‘This does not 
oid true of lynchings, however, of which the number increased 
om 24 during January to June 1935 to 32 for the correspond- 
g period in 1936. 


ervices for White Public and Black Public 


To basic citizenship rights may be added other rights to 
ablic or semi-public services—transportation facilities, recre- 
ion facilities, libraries and hospitals; and to those services 
hich, though they may be privately owned and operated, 
<ist to accommodate the public; namely, restaurants, hotels, 
eatres, stores. 


That the Negro is jim-crowed on the railways and barred 
om libraries and hospitals in some states is a matter of com- 
on knowledge. Even in other states which have specific 
vil rights laws, Negroes are still not admitted freely to res- 
urants, hotels, beaches and other places open to the general 
iblic. These states are Illinois, Ohio, New York, Massa- 
usetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Nebraska, Michigan, and, 
ore recently, Pennsylvania. | 

In Washington, D. C., the nation’s capital and the heart of 
overnment that has promised to treat all citizens alike re- 
ess of color, creed or previous condition of servitude, the 
sro finds the great majority of public services closed to him. 


ha 
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Unequal Access to Government Aid 


Unemployment has developed into a tremendous nationa 
problem in recent years, especially as regards the Negro. 
Federal government has undertaken to meet this problem i 
three ways: relief, work, social security. 


The government provided that relief should be given with 
out regard to color. But the actual administration of relie 
was left to state and local authorities. The government, with 
out bringing up the issue of states’ rights found no way t 
protect its Negro citizens in those places where relief wa 
administered unfairly. That there was widespread discrimina 
tion is attested to by the report, “Two Years with the Joim 
Committee on National Recovery’ (1933-1935, p. 6): 

“In the course of two years the Joint Committee has received 
no less than one thousand pathetic letters from Negro fami- 
lies complaining of discrimination in the matter of relief. 
They have come from ‘white collar’ workers denied skilled ~ 
work, from students denied opportunity to secure F.E.R.A. 
scholarships, from common laborers and farm tenants, also 
denied relief and relief jobs.” 


The Federal government itself has been charged with di 
crimination against Negroes in the giving of jobs. In “ 
Negro and TVA,” (p. 39), John P. Davis reports to the N 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People « 
follows: 


“What is the picture of TVA for the Negro? Between — 
10 and 11 per cent of the total number of workers have 
been Negro instead of the much larger percentage that are _ 
represented in the Valley relief population. This small ~ 
force of between 1,000 and 2,000 men have been given | 
work of from one to two years. Their salaries have been 
_ lower than those paid white workers. They have been 
* denied in almost all cases opportunities for skilled work. The 
payroll percentage shows a flagrant inequity between Negroes 
and whites. While their wages have been higher than wages | 
outside of TVA, costs of living ($29 a month for room | 
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and board on TVA projects for single men, for example) 
have nullified much of the wage increase. . . . These men are 
used to segregation and to prejudice. But they are not used to 
it at the hands of the Federal Government.” 


The government inaugurated a new era for workers in the 
Social Security Act. However, agricultural workers, casual 
laborers, and domestics are excluded from the benefits of the 
act. Over three million Negroes or 50 per cent of the gain- 
fully employed are farmers and domestics. 


What is the situation the Negro faces today? 


“Today the spectre of poverty and destitution shadows the 
future of the Negro people. More than 30 per cent of the 
Negro population is on relief. Tens of thousands of 
poverty-stricken Negro families in addition are denied relief 
because of inhuman prejudice which permeates the entire 
system. There are half a million young men and women 
between the ages of 16 and 24 in destitute Negro families. 
There are more than a million jobless Negro men. Fully 
one half of all Negro families in the nation now exist below 
the poverty line.” (From the June, 1936 report of the na- 
tional secretary of the National Negro Congress) 


YOUTH ON RELIEF 
| QURBAN a Lee 
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There can be little question that in the present administra~ 
tion there is more personal sympathy for the cause of the Neg | 
than in any administration since that of Lincoln. This pet 
sonal sympathy begins with President and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Few men in high public office have spoken more 
warmly and more fairly than Harold L. Ickes, the Secretary of 
the Interior. The situation is sized up by the New York Am= 
sterdam News, a Negro newspaper, in an editorial of July if 
1936 as follows: ¢ 

“Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, is far in the van- & 
guard of the administration in which he serves, if we base 
: our opinions upon the address he delivered last week at the | 

convention .of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 


: “The advanced social position assumed on many problems 

of special interest to the Negro by the Roosevelt administra- 
“ae tion heightens the outlook of Mr. Ickes, who terms mob 
rule and terrorism as ‘blights on America’s honor.’ 


4 “The cabinet member reveals his advanced position when he 
says: “We have talked so much about our sense of justice, 
about equal opportunity under the law, regardless of race 
pal os or color or creed, that we have actually blinded our moral 
> perception to the gross exploitation of weaker groups that 
has been going on under our very eyes.’ 


“Depicting the entire range of activity and recounting the 
prejudice and disabilities faced by Negroes, he tells us: 
‘Under our new conception of democracy the Negro will 
_ be given the chance to which he is entitled—not because 
he will be singled out for special consideration, but because — 
____ he pre-eminently belongs to the class that the new democracy ~ 

is designed especially to aid.’ ; 


_ “What words of fortitude and assurance! But their real 
force can never be realized until they fall from the lips of an 

American President in a message to Congress.” 
= ans Sy Ya 
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Jope for New Status in Labor Organizations 


The position of the Negro with regard to organized labor 
swell known. Many trade unions have had a policy of ex- 
fusion that has virtually kept Negroes out of their ranks. 
ometimes this exclusion is written into the constitution of a 
cotherhood; sometimes it is simply local practice. The 
merican Federation of Labor, from time to time, has made 
ious pronouncements, but has declared its inability to inter- 
ere with local practices. It is true that a few groups within 
ae Federation have achieved a surprising liberality when the 
olicy of the organization as a whole is considered, but they 
emain the exceptions. Two such exceptions are the United 
fine Workers and the International Ladies Garment Work- 
~s Union. 


The Negro views hopefully the present struggle in the ranks 
f labor. The very form of organization of the Committee 
1 Industrial Organization—industrial rather than craft—has 
1 it possibilities of bettering Negro labor rights that could 
ot be realized in the old horizontal, craft structure. More- 
wer, the vigorous leader of the new movement, John L. Lewis, 

also head of the miner’s group which does not draw the 
olor line. Therefore the Negro is looking to the new order : 

. organized labor. In the meantime the Negro’s chances of 
-arning the skilled trades or of working at these trades re- 
.ain few in comparison with his numbers as a worker. 


There are already signs that the increased participation by 
‘egroes in the activities of organized labor will meet with stiff 
dposition from some quarters. A report from South Caro- 
na states that an Anderson county farmer by the name of 
ake, running for re-election to Congress, is making the impli- 
os: of the Wagner Labor Disputes Act the basis of his cam-. 
According to Drake the Wagner Act gives colored and 

e workers equal rights, and “plenty of lynchings” will be 
sessary to nullify the force of the law. (Amsterdam News, 


» 
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8/29/36) Negro baiting in South Carolina steps out from be 
hind petticoats and the whine of having to ‘protect’ womam- 
hood to declare itself for what it so largely is—the vicious 
fight of men for jobs in an unjust economic system. 


While the fight of black men for work can be told as part 
of the story of the gains and retreats of labor as a whole, the 
story of the Negro woman worker needs to be told as a sep- 
arate chapter in a dark history. Belonging to the most ex: 
ploited group in the country, she adds to the exploitation based 
upon color the exploitation based upon sex. Forced to work 
outside of her home in greater numbers than any other group 
of women in our country, she finds herself at the mercy of the 
poorest, most labor-demanding and dirtiest of the industries: 
Her treatment at the hands of white women who employ het 
in their homes is often nothing short of scandalous. 


The Percentage of Women Who Work! 


Women In Black Are “Gainfully Employed” 
© © o 


Each Person Equals 10% of Given Race 
Source: U.S. Census, 1930 
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|There was some hope that her lot was to be bettered through 
¢ NRA. But with its death Negro women in laundry-work 
‘da score of other occupations are back again on the old 
b-standard wages in industries whose standard wages are 
toriously low. 


For example, one of the more important industries employ- 
z Negroes is the cotton garment industry. The minimum 
age under the NRA was $13.00 per week for experienced 
ptkers. Now the wage is less than $10.00, and many girls 
ceive less than $5.00. Negro women in the nut and date 
dustry average $6.72 a week. But it is in domestic service 
at exploitation has reached a new low. Houseworkers not 
‘ing on the place and receiving only one or two meals a day 
2 paid from $1.50 to $5.00 a week. In many communities 
.00 a week for a general worker is considered a top price. 


zonage on Cotton Plantations 


Lynchings may be a threat to the Negro in industry. To the 
2gro sharecropper they are an actuality. 


Although wide publicity has been given to the condition of 
ithern farmers recently, the full blackness of that picture 
mot yet a reality to the American public. For one thing, the 
untry has become accustomed to the fact of peonage on half 
> farms of the country. How might one describe this peon- 
e? It is to be in 

“a position of entire economic dependence on the plantation 
owners, landless, property-less and poverty-stricken, denied 
the right to handle their own crops, the right to vote and 
hold office; and forced to submit to the semi-slave and un- 

bridled and ruthless lynch rule by the plantation owners.” 


The farmers of the South, black and white, find themselves 
ight up in a complex problem. First, there is the plantation 
tem. Large holdings of land are farmed by renting them 
t in small parcels to tenant farmers who may own a mule 
a few tools, or to sharecroppers who usually are property- 
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less. The tenant or sharecropper agrees to farm the lam 
taking as payment a share of the crop. The plantation ownei 
often through a store which he himself owns, ‘furnishes’ th 
families of the sharecroppers and tenant farmers with foo 
and credit while the crop is being made. | 


When the crop is made, the plantation owner has the las 
word in dividing it. His word must be taken also as to hoy 
much the cropper owes him. Often the renter’s share of th 
cotton is just enough to pay the debt or maybe not even enough 
Only rarely would he have a return of more than $100—$201 
for the year’s work of himself and family. In case of a disput 
recourse to law is futile since custom decrees that the word 0 
the owner takes precedence over that of the tenant. 


In the meanwhile the cropper and his family live a hand t 
mouth existence, plagued by diseases of malnutrition and thi 
long train of evils attendant upon poverty and ignorance. 


A second factor in the problem is the decline of the cotto 
market, and the attempt to bolster prices by crop reductior 


Several things happened as a result of the government 
cotton program. First, the compensation for land taken ov 
of cultivation went largely to the pockets of landlords. Pat 
ticularly was this true in the case of Negro croppers. In th 
second place, the reduction in acreage, and consequent . 
duction in work, with the contraction of land, resulted in tho 
sands of sharecroppers being driven off the plantations. N 
and white sharecroppers finding themselves without work 

livelihood, realized for the first time that they had a comm 
_~ problem. 


_ Croppers Unite for Self-Help 
It was then that a few daring leaders attempted to organiza 
the sharecroppers. They called black and white men togetk 


~ for the demanding of their first fundamental right—the righ 
to live. : 


& 
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(The fury of the persecution that followed upon these at- 
mpts to organize is almost unbelievable. Whippings—both 
en and women — black and white women — lynchings — 
=mers run off the land — ‘‘concentration camps’ —— with the 
-te supporting plantation owners against men striking for a 
uge of $1.50 a day. Witness the following excerpt from an 
itorial in the New York Post, June 18, 1936, on “The Con- 
tution—A Scrap of Paper in Arkansas’’: 


“From the Governor down to the lowliest deputy sheriff 

they have condoned, encouraged or actively participated in 

mob violence against the croppers and tenant farmers. 

“The detailed affidavit submitted by H. L. Mitchell, secre- 

tary of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, to the LaFollette 

committee on civil liberties is a record of mob violence and 

murder hardly to be matched in the annals of Fascist dic- 

tatorships. - 

“The protest sent the President early this month by Sher- 

wood Eddy pictures workers forced into the fields at the 

point of a gun by day and herded into concentration camps 

by night.” 
In the meantime Arkansas editors uphold the lash. Says 
> Earle (Arkansas) Enterprise, quoted in the New York 
mes of June 24: ‘“The greatest hue and cry arises from the 
t that a white woman (Willie Sue Blagden) was forced to = 
dure the indignity of a light whipping. 5 
But wages have been raised in some places, and for the first e 
1¢ in history some planters have signed union contracts 


Yew Republic, July 22, 1936). 2s 
: i white and black farmers in the South have stood to- . 
her. : : sae 


‘sober and sensible note is sounded by Dr. W. W. Alex- | “a 
of Atlanta at the Institute of Regional Development held 
une at the University of North Carolina: a ae 


"The time has come for the Negroes and whites alike to 
stop talking about the race question and get together in the 
olution of their mutual differences. 


> 
eee 
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“Land tenure, farm tenancy, social work, economic questions, 
all these things from cooperatives to questions of public 
health, must be dealt with as the joint problems they are of 
the men and women, regardless of race, who are members | 
of the same community. We are beginning at last to re- | 
alize that.” | 


The end of the summer of 1936 brings a new disquietin 
note into the whole picture of farming in the South. Thi 
cotton-picker works. 


How well it works, and how quickly a perfected machini 
could upset the present economy of plantation life are moote 
questions. But it should be noted that it seldom happens thz 
a machine arrives as near to perfection as the present mode 
which the Rust brothers have made without an actual perfe 
tion being achieved in an incredibly short period of time. An 
when the cotton-picker works to complete satisfaction, wh 
then is to be the fate of the cropper? 

Sherwood Eddy has attempted to answer that question b 
the Delta Cooperative Farm at Hillhouse, Mississippi. The 
eighteen Negro families and a dozen white families have bee 
established. The old one-crop-system is being supplemente 
by dairy and poultry units. A sawmill and a canning factor 
help insure steady work regardless of seasons. The farm | 
operated as a producers and consumers cooperative with a 
families sharing in its benefits. 

+ 


_ If more cooperative farms are established in the South th 
would seem to be sound protection against the profound chz 
in her agricultural system that now seems imminent. 


Negro Organizations at Work es 

It is not possible to give here an adequate picture of t 
struggles of small groups of Negroes everywhere to achie\ 
rights denied them, to seek retribution for insult or outrigh 
assault, or to force some small opening in the earning of dai 
bread. Club groups, church and school groups, individual 
catry on the endless struggle for subsistence and recognit 


But those large national organizations supported by liberal 
en and women, white and black, should be known. 


Foremost in the group is the National Association for the 
lvancement of Colored People. For a quarter of a century 
has waged an untiring battle for the citizenship rights of 
pgroes. It has notable victories to its credit, and in spite of 
tific handicaps is fighting for an anti-lynching law, for the 
polition of jim-crow in public services, for the right of the 
pgro to vote, and for other equally important issues. 


Shoulder to shoulder with the N.A.A.C.P. is the National 
ban League. It wages its battles for the right of the Negro 
jjobs and to decent living conditions in the cities. Lately it 
Ss organized the Workers’ Councils, to provide workers’ edu- 
tion for Negroes and to facilitate their entrance into the 
oor movements. - 


An organization which may gather together all the forces 
Negro life for a telling drive for their rights as workers and 
izens is the newly organized National Negro Congress. 
we following information about it is from its “Official Pro- 
edings”’: 

“The National Negro Congress convened in the city of 
Chicago, February 14, 15, and 16, 1936. It was attended 

by 817 delegates from 585 organizations, spread geographi- 
cally over 28 states and the District of Columbia. In addi- 
‘tion several hundred visitors and official observers from 
organizations were present. The Congress was called to meet 

the increasingly difficult economic and social problems which 


lishment through united action of a strong movement against 
the social and economic repressions being experienced by the 
_ Negro made such a Congress imperative.” 

4 


rroups Willing to Practice Democracy 
uutiously enough the sports writers display a sense of honor 


en it comes to things concerning the black man that is lack- 
y among many of our politicians and educators. Take these 
‘ 


\ 


face the Negro people in America. The need for the estab- 
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writers as a whole and one finds that the temper of fair pl 
characterizes the greater part of their comment upon th 
Negro. We cite the following by Hugh Bradley in the Ne 
York Post as an example: 


“Primarily, this is a piece about a race that has in turn been , 
persecuted, neglected and exploited. It is aimed, though, 
at thinking persons everywhere. 


“In newspapers of recent days there has been much sharp 
comment because a man named Hitler has taken frequent 
run-outs rather than offer a host’s right hand to three guests. 


“From any point of international amity, sportsmanship or 
mere courtesy this criticism is justified. Yet—because of a 
firm belief that this race has been as sorrily treated by its 
blatant exploiters as by its outright persecutors—I call at- 
tention to a document with which the critics should be fa- ~ 
miliar even though the dictator of an alien nation can 
scarcely have heard of it. 


“This document—it is known as the Constitution of the ~ 
United States—contains one set of words fit to stir the soul 
of any human being. Very freely translated they are: No 
man shall take a rap because of race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” 


A growing sense of fair play is to be found also in the rank 

of social workers, among their leaders and in their organ 
tions. ‘The National Conference of Social Work changed 
place of meeting for the 1936 season because the city first 
lected would not accept Negroes on the same basis as othe 


__ members of the conference. | 
Be _ “We are the young people of tomorrow,” declare delegate 


tig to the Third American Youth Congress. The Congress in 
cludes in its membership all young people regardless of cre 
_ color, nationality or political opinion. 


a Why were these young people assembled from all ors 
- United States? We find part of the answer in the follow 
baseacetpt from the Chairman’s iepor 
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“Delegates of America assembled iti our own Congress! 
Let us go back and see what is happening where we came 
from. 


“You delegates from Arkansas! What is there back where 
you came from? Men and women flogged by night riders 
for the crime of organizing sharecroppers and tenant farmers. 


“You delegates from Pittsburgh, from Youngstown, from 
Gary, from Baltimore, from mines and mills that mold the 
steel of the world! What is there where you came from? 
Arrogant and sinister preparations for war by the steel trusts 
against those who would better their conditions, charged 
barbed wire, encircling mills, open threats, armed, brutal 
guards! 

“Five millions in the army of unemployed youth with a half- 
million new recruits every year. Schools closed. Honest 
protest silenced. Relief cut off. Doors to the professions, 
to education, to social equality barred to Negroes. Z 


“That is why we are here. We are sent by the young people 
of America to map out plans that will help secure jobs, 
freedom, and progress. When we have finished that work, 
then we will go back where we came from.”’ 


hree of the leaders of the Congress were Negroes. When 
2 Euclid Hotel, where some fifty-odd delegates had intended 


2ss people braved a rain to picket the hotel. 


lution Is More Democracy 


An honest recital of the wrongs suffered by the Negro people 
id the baffling problems which they face will elicit this com- 
eat from the wishful element in the population: “You paint 
» black a picture.” 

[These persons can usually find some utterance from a Negro 


‘can be used in this way was that of Robert R. Moton, 
er head of Tuskegee Institute, which appeared in the 
istian Century on June 17, 1936 under the title, “A Check- 
n Emancipation.” 


stay, refused to admit Negroes, two hundred Youth Con- - 


self which seems to back such comment. A statement 
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Now every enlightened person, white or Negro, knoy 
exactly what Mr. Moton is doing in such an article. He) 
mentioning a few encouraging high lights to act as positiy 
stimuli for those who must be held to a kindly attitude and 
dribble of good deeds by such a recitation. Mr. Moton knoy 
—and he recognizes that informed America knows—that litt 
groups of Negroes who have “attained” some eminence a 
as the visible portion of an iceberg to the great submerg 


bulk. 


It is heartening to know that a few have made their way 
the top in spite of the terrific barriers placed against Neg 
people. But such success is no guarantee that the great bu 
of submerged Negro people will ever attain their rightf 
place as citizens and workers in our republic. We must pa 
from sentimental adulation of the few and begin groundwot 
for the security of the masses. We must stop saying, “I kno 
a Negro who...” and begin, “All the citizens of my con 


munity have... 4 


Any who are at all astonished at the achievements of M 
groes might follow some of the recent utterances of Profess¢ 
Ernest A. Hooten, a scientist, who says: 


“Each racial type runs the gamut from idiots and criminals, _ 
to geniuses and statesmen. No type produces a majority of 
individuals from either end of the scale. While there may 
be specific racial abilities and disabilities, these have not yet — 
been demonstrated. There are no racial monopolies either 

of human virtues or of vices.” (Waldemar Kaempffert _ 
reporting in the New York Times, June 7, 1936) 


If we lived in a democracy guided only by common sens 
we would avoid the weak spot created in our national life whe 
a tenth of its citizens are restrained from full participation 
; our economic, political and social life. In a real democt 
PN important national issues would be decided, not on the sh: 
a necessities of harassed minorities but in terms of the comn 


si s good. An intelligent democracy would deliberately seel 
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aalance of all the elements which constitute it. No group 
vould be left outside the pale of our American life, as is the 
Negro, to be sought out by every radical doctrine or fanatical 
movement which picks at the outpost of our national life. 


These things would be true if we lived in a democracy gov- 
rned only by common sense. There should be even greater 
‘prehension from a democracy such as ours which professes 
gher, moral standards. For in a moral democracy we would 
ear the degeneracy which results from a crumbling of part of 
mut structure. A part of life cannot live in poverty, filth and 
cckness without contaminating the rest of life near to it. A 
noral democracy could not seek good for a part of its people 
iid evil for the rest. 


Nor could it rest content at the spectacle of so much of the 
mest in energy and ambition dulled, thwarted and killed be- 
nuse of the color of a man’s skin. The needs of the country 
5 well as the needs of the individuals of the country call for 
ne finest flowering of all the gifts and all the abilities of our 
tizens. 


Much the Church Can Do 


No organized group has potentially so much power for 
ped as the church. Here is an ethic, and an acceptance of the 
:ghest ideals that the human race has ever known. But here 

also an unaccountable timidity and indifference. 


Leadership in the church will say that no group can go faster 
san the folkways of the total group. Granted. But what 
ressures are continually modifying the thinking and the ac- 
ons of the masses of people? Has not the church the right, 


e necessity, to become in a particular way one of the greatest 


2 


d of the human family? 


And while it exerted such a pressure against society, could 
pt the church in its own organizational life provide a struc- 


essures for change in so important a matter as the brother- — 


_ permit the participation of Negroes in the entire life of th 
church. 
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ture for the free entrance of all people? It is beside the poi 
to say that Negro people prefer their own churches. Wi 
can say how much of the clinging together of Negroes is dil 
to the oppression from without and how much is due to thi 
attraction from within? But this point is not importami 
What is important is that white churches are closed to Ne 
groes, and closed because of the prejudice against the cole 
of their skin. And in those church groups where Negro amt 
white churches have already effected some sort of afhliati 
there is a whole mass of cordage of segregation to be clearés 
away. 


A Seven-Point Program for the Church 


There is a program for the church in dealing with the pro 
lem of race in our democracy. 


1. The church could change its own structural forms: 


2. The church could exert a greater influence over sef 


_ naries, hospitals and schools under its control to admit Neg 


: for all types of services and training. ; 


q 


3. The church could stand behind the actions of the libera 


groups that it had helped create. 


~ 


ax. _ 4, The church could seek adequate laws for the POS 


and welfare of all people. 


a Ie could stand behind the existing laws demanding? ; 


i ee Prreeyisinas be adhered to. 


| eae iene spoil wets 
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abroad, and that whenever she gives him the chance he runs 
pour his offering at her feet—the cunning of his mind, the 
lor of his arm and the sweetness of his song. 


7. The church could have a “‘preaching of power.” 
In other words, the unvoiced fear is that of social equality. 


‘What other equality for humans is there but social equality ? 

‘hat other rights are there but to come and go freely, to be no 

ger outcast, to find justice at the bar, opportunity through 
open door, and welcome in the temple? 


If the church would have a ‘“‘preaching of power” it would 
y these things, openly, and with the white light of the truth 
Christ illuminating every word. When more groups in our 
untry have the courage to say toward what ends we must 
rive in matters interracial, we shall make greater progress, 


.d shall have the joy of achieving democracy for the Negro. | 


So little progress has been made on the problem of the 
egro, even by the most liberal groups, because action is halted 
‘Jack of clear purposes and known goals. For almost any 
her major problem of our democracy we attempt specifically 
define the objectives. But with the problem of race, the 
ort is in the direction of deliberate evasion. 


The reason for this is that very few people have achieved in 


emselves a freedom on the matter of race that will permit ~ 


em to say in so many words: I struggle in behalf of the rights 
‘the Negro because I wish to see him take his place alongside 
her groups in this country, fully belonging, fully a citizen. 


COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
the Congregational and Christian Churches of America 


Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
, EZ 101 
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me 98 pp., 50c. , 
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